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TRANSIT  PROBLEMS  qf  NEW  YORK  CITY 


An  analysis  of  the  dftj^Ecuttie*  m  the  way  of  the  conr 
tmuafum  of  the  policy  of  private  ownenlwp  and  operor 
tion,  and  of  the  obstacles  to  be  removed  in  prep- 
aration for  successful  public  oumership  and  operatum, 

IN  1916  the  threatened  strike  on  the  steam  railroads  of  the  United 
States  was  looked  upon  as  a  im)spective  calamity  comparable  only 
to  war  itself,  A  staike  was  averted  by  the  concessions  to  labor 
effected  through  the  Adamson  law.   At  the  same  time  New  York  ex- 
perieiced  the  effect  of  sbikes  on  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Lines 
and  on  the  surface  lines  of  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx.  FoUowing  these 
irandt  disturbances,  public  attention  was  directed  to  thc»  problem  of  de- 
vising some  effective  means  for  the  prevmtion  of  strikes  on  local  trans- 
portation Unes.  The  PubUc  Service  Commission  for  the  First  District 
and  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  each  put  forth  a  plan  iat 
legislation  <«i  this  subject   But  pubtic  discus^  of  these  plans  de- 
veloped great  differ^ces  of  opini<m,  and  when  the  United  States  entered 
the  war,  the  matter  was  dropped  for  the  time  bring  so  far  as  the  state  and 
local  authorities  were  concerned  The  avoidance  of  labor  disturbances, 
even  in  local  industries,  suddenly  became  a  national  problem*  Tlie 
supreme  peril  of  the  war  crisis  called  imperatively  for  effirient  coc^wa- 
tion  of  all  the  industries  essential  to  the  war  program  and  gave  warning 
that  street  car  strikes  and  the  resulting  paralysis  of  busiiK»s  could  not 
be  tolerated.    The  National  War  Labor  Board  was  established  and 
although  its  activity  did  not  entirely  prevent  street  railway  strikes 
during  the  year  when  it  was  actively  functioning  it  kept  them  in  most 
cases  from  becoming  serious.    Public  order  and  uninterrupted  service 
were  generally  preserved.    These  results,  however,  were  accomplished 
through  the  adoption  of  a  liberal  wage  policy,  by  which  the  employes 
received,  in  some  cases,  even  more  than  they  asked.   Labor  was  kept  in 
the  harness;  but  the  employing  companies  were  driven  into  bankruptcy, 
or  brought  to  the  very  verge  of  it.   Since  the  War  Labor  Board  brought 
its  active  work  to  a  close  about  July  1,  1919,  the  high  cost  of  living  has 
led  to  demands  for  still  higher  wages,  and  there  has  been  an  epidemic 
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of  street  railway  strikes  to  enforce  these  demands.  In  many  cases  the 
men  have  won  large  additional  increases  in  wages,  and  the  financial 
eoodilion  of  the  companies  has  become  more  desperate  than  ever. 

The  National  War  Labor  Board  was  without  power  to  increase  the 
onapanies'  revenues  by  rsimtg  the  fares,  but  it  went  as  far  as  it  could 
with  mwal  suasion  to  induce  the  state  and  local  authorities  to  grant 
rate  increases  without  inquiring  too  closely  into  questions  of  past  history 
and  overcapitaliaataon.  But  evm  where  this  advice  was  followed,  the 
conq)anies  have  secured  hisuffici«ttt  refief ,  and  tJieir  eaperimce  thus  far 
raises  a  grave  que8ti<m  as  to  whether,  with  the  present  high  cost  of  labor 
and  materials,  the  street  railway  business  can  be  made  both  self-sustain- 
ing and  publicly  efficient  at  any  rate  of  fare  that  may  be  charged.  Cer- 
tainly, this  cannot  be  done  without  a  radical  scaling  down  of  fixed 
charges  where  they  are  excessive  and  radical  eccm<Mnies  in  operation 
where  they  can  be  effected  without  hnpairmoit  of  the  service.  The 
financial  problems  of  the  street  railway  business  were  sharply  accentu- 
ated and  brought  to  a  grave  crisis  by  the  wage  increases.  Present 
financial  conditions  cannot  continue  indefinitely.   With  the  war  over, 
fare  increases  are  likely  to  be  increasingly  unpopular  as  tune  goes  on; 
and  they  wiU  be  ineffective  largely  in  proportion  to  their  unpopularity. 

The  pressure  for  a  substantial  reduction  in  wages  as  a  means  of  reducing 
the  cost  of  street  railway  service,  and  of  enabling  the  companies,  to  live, 
has  not  yet  made  itsdf  widely  felt,  as  the  men  are  still  demanding  more, 
but  when  labor  conditions  change  the  pressure  for  a  reduction  of  wages 
wai  be  tranendouB.  This  pressure  will  be  strongly  resisted.  The  situation 
is  preparing  for  an  industrial  war  in  the  street  railway  business  unprece- 
dented m  eidmt.  Ahnost  always  m  the  past  a  tranrit  strike  has  been  the 
signal  for  the  release  of  elemental  passions  and  the  temporary  subversion 
of  public  order,  and  the  danger  from  street  railway  strikes  durmg  the 
period  just  before  us  is  greater  than  it  ever  was  before,  unless  the  present 
wage  rates  are  left  unmolested.  Financial  bankruptcy  and  mdustnal 
chaos  are  the  two  horns  of  the  street  railway  dilemma.  The  economic 
problem  of  street  railway  transportation  presents  a  task  of  the  first 
magnitude— urgent,  insistent,  threatening,  dangerous  to  a  d^ree. 

Street  railway  service  must  be  preserved.  Street  railway  strikes  must 
be  prevmted.  But  ev^  man  who  thinks  will  recognize  the  fact  that 
rixed;  railway  companies  cannot  render  service  unless  they  are  paid 
what  it  costs,  and  that  street  railway  employes  cannot  be  forbidden  to 
strike  unless  their  legitamate  interests  as  employes  are  effectively  taken 
under  public  protection,  so  that  the  strike  will  not  be  a  necessity  to  them 
in  their  efforts  to  procure  or  retain  just  compensation  and  reasonable 
hours  and  conditic»8  of  emptoyment.  If  the  control  of  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation to  be  paid  to  the  cnqdoyes  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
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employing  street  railway  companies  in  order  to  insure  a  fair  deal  to  the 
employes,  obviously  a  power  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  some  outside  agency 
so  to  increase  the  costs  of  operation  through  mcreases  in  wages  as  to 
bankrupt  the  companies,  unless  the  companies  have  some  means  of 
transferring  to  the  fare-paying  or  the  tax-paying  public  these  ad<fitional 
burdens  of  cost  if  they  become  excessive.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
results  of  the  War  Labor  Board's  policies. 

Of  course,  m  particular  cases,  profits  under  the  old  wage  scales  and 
with  the  old  rates  for  service  may  have  hem  sufl&cient  so  that  the  com- 
panies can  pay  the  higher  wages  without  requiring  an  increase  of  rates. 
But  if,  prior  to  the  mcrease  in  wages,  the  rates  charged  have  been  regu- 
lated so  as  not  to  yield  more  than  a  fair  return  to  a  company,  a  large 
increase  m  the  cost  of  labor,  unless  accompanied  by  corresponding  sav- 
ings elsewhere,  will  place  npfm  the  company  a  burden  which  it  cannot 
properly  be  asked  to  bear,  and  yAdeh  it  may  be  unable  to  bear,  even  if 
asked.  The  full  cost  of  public  utility  service  must  in  the  loi^s  run  be 
borne  by  the  public  either  through  the  rates,  through  special  assessanents 
or  throu^  subsidies  fnmi  taxatim.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  proh- 
lem  of  preventing  strikes  cannot  properly  be  handled  by  itself,  but  must 
be  handled,  if  at  all,  as  a  part  of  a  general  pn^ram  oovmng  the  ^le 
subject  of  steeet  railway  service  and  of  the  financial  relations  between  the 
street  railways  on  the  one  hand  and  the  public  whidi  they  starve  on  the 
other.   It  is  inconceivable  that  arbitrary-  power  should  be  gjvca  to  an 
outside  agency  to  put  upon  the  operatmg  companies  unhmited  immaass 
in  cost,  unless  the  operating  companies  are  permitted  throui^^  some 
recognized  procedure  to  seek  and,  if  necessary,  obtam,  the  additional 
revenues  required  by  such  increases  in  cost. 

These  considerations  lead  to  an  analysis  of  the  entire  public  utility 
dtuation  as  it  affects  the  problem  of  urban  transit  in  New  York. 

Local  transit  service  is  a  public  necessity  in  great  cities.  Street  rail- 
ways were  introduced  into  New  Yoik  ahnost  ninety  years  ago  and  thor 
importance  as  a  factor  in  the  city's  devekfon^t  and  m  its  daity  sodal 
and  business  life  has  been  constantly  increasing.  To-day  in  this  one  oily 
they  represent  a  book  cost  of  a  billion  dollars  and  during  the  course  of  a 
year  they  carry  two  billion  passengers.  The  citizens  of  New  York  and 
the  sojourners  in  their  midst  pay  $110,000,000  annually  in  local  carfares. 
These  facts  point  to  the  overwhelming  necessity  for  uninterrupted  tranut 
service  in  New  York.  In  smaller  cities  the  advent  and  enormous  de- 
velopment of  the  automobile  have  to  a  certain  extent  taken  the  edge  off 
the  necessity  for  uninterrupted  street  railway  ser\^ice.  In  a  city  of  a 
hundred  thousand  or  even  of  several  hundred  thousand  population,  a  com- 
plete street  car  tie-up  for  a  temporary  period  is  not  quite  so  serious  from 
Ihe  point  of  view  of  the  pubhc  as  it  was  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago;  for 
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the  thousands  of  private  automobiles  are  immediately  impressed  into 
service  as  free  common  carriers  and  the  city  gets  along,  in  a  lame  sort  of 
way,  without  any  street  cars  running.  Still,  even  in  such  cities,  the  tem- 
porary discontinuance  of  street  railway  service  is  a  great  inconvenience  to 
the  people  and  may  be  a  public  calamity.  In  New  York,  with  its  great 
distances  and  its  enormous  volume  of  traffic,  the  results  of  a  complete 
suspension  of  street  car  and  rapid  transit  service  for  a  single  working 
day  would  be  disastrous. 

Certain  fundamental  assumptions  may  be  made  and  certain  con- 
clusions therefrom  stated,  which  will  be  generally  accepted  without 
further  argument.  These  assumptions  are: 

(a)  That  street  railway  tnouat  service  is  a  publb  necessity  in  the 
Caty  of  New  Yoik. 

(b)  That  such  transit  service  must  be  xminterrupted. 

(c)  That  the  necesaty  for  uninterrupted  service  is  so  great  as  to  cast 
upon  the  ccnnmunity  as  a  wboh  the  responsibility  for  sedng  that  it  is 

provided. 

If  these  assumptions  are  correct  then  these  conclusions  follow: 

(d)  That  transit  service  in  New  York  must  not  be  permitted  to  break 
down,  eitiier  through  the  deterioration  of  transit  facilities,  or  tbroi^  the 
lack  of  financial  means  to  maintain  and  opm^te  them  so  as  to  give 
adequate  service. 

(e)  That  strikes  tending  to  an  interruption  of  transit  service  must 
be  prevented. 

(f)  That  the  nranieipality  or  some  other  public  agracy  must  be  pre- 
pared to  provide  the  required  service  through  pubfic  ownership  and 
operation  if  other  means  fail. 

Thus  far,  transit  service  in  New  York  has  been  secured  mainly 
through  private  ownership  and  private  operation.  Still,  the  principle  of 
public  ownership  has  been  accepted  m  the  case  of  the  bridges,  the  munici- 
pal ferries  and  the  subways  wiUi  their  elevated  extensions,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  municipal  operation  was  recognized  for  many  years  in  connection 
with,  the  shuttle  service  on  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  has  more  recently 
been  recognised  in  the  case  of  the  ferries  to  South  Brooklyn  and  Staten 
IdmuL  XJndw  these  conditicms  the  first  fundamental,  question  to  be 
answered  is  whdlier  it  is  possible  to  secure  adequate,  uninterrupted 
transit  service,  such  as  the  city  requires,  through  a  continuation  and  de- 
velopm^  of  the  presait  systm  of  private  ownership  and  operation.  If 
our  assumpticm  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  service  is  correct,  tiiwi  in  case 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  securing  it  throus^  a  ccmtimiataoii  and  de- 
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velopment  of  private  ownership  and  operation  are  found  to  be  in8iq)erobl^ 

it  will  be  necessary  to  resort  to  public  ownership  and  operation,  no  matter 
what  difficulties  have  to  be  overcome  in  bringing  it  aboirt. 

nimcux/nu  m  ths  way  »  sdggbbb  with  fbwatb  ownkbship  and 

OPBBATIOK 

We  may  consider  first,  therefore,  what  are  the  essential  obstaclee  to 

the  successful  development  of  private  ownership  and  operation  as  a  means 
for  securing  the  necessary,  service  in  the  future.  We  may  enumo^  tiie 
following: 

(1)    The  fixed  B-cent  fare.  Under  the  constitution  and  present  laws 
of  New  Y<wk  as  interpreted  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Quinby 
(Rochester)  case,  the  6-cent  fare  stipulated  in  the  franchise  ordinances 
and  contracts  cannot  be  changed  without  the  consent  of  the  municipal 
authoritiee.  Even  the  court's  later  decisions  in  the  South  Glens  Falls 
case  and  the  Buffato  case  leave  it  uncertain  whetiier  the  PubUc  Service 
Commission  can  be  given  authority  to  increase  street  railway  fares  m 
New  York  CSty  gainst  the  opporition  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  where  the  present  rates  are  based  upon  local  franchisB 
contracts.  This  issue  as  to  whether  this  power  has  already  been  con- 
ferred on  the  Public  Service  Commission  has  been  definitely  raised  be- 
tween that  body  and  the  City  administrotaim  in  the  cases  of  the  New 
York  &  North  Shore  Traction  Company  and  the  Manhattan  &  QueesB 
Traction  Corporation.  The  public  authorities  are  also  at  odds  over  tto 
transfer  charges  authorized  by  the  commission  at  points  not  clearer 
covered  by  franchise  contracts  requiring  free  transfers.  What  might  be 
called  the  purely  political  difficulties  in  the  way  of  petmittii^  an  m- 
crease  of  fares  on  the  surface  street  railway  lines  in  New  York  are^by 
no  means  slight,  especially  under  private  ownership.   But  if  these  dift- 
culties  be  overcome,  we  should  still  be  confronted  with  the  fact  that  such 
an  increase,  to  give  effective  relief  to  any  particular  street  railway 
company,  must  apply  to  all  competing  surface  and  rapid  transit  Imes. 
For  example,  to  raise  the  fares  on  the  surface  lines  of  Manhattan  with- 
out raising  them  on  the  subway  and  elevated  lines  would  be  obviously 
futile  as  a  method  of  bringing  financial  relief  to  the  surface  lines.  The 
City,  after  many  years  of  pubUc  agitation  and  negotiation,  has  put  or  is 
pledged  to  put  nearly  $260,000,000  of  public  money  into  new  rapid  transit 
Imes  for  the  very  purpose  of  securing  the  continuation  of  the  5-cent 
fare  and  a  wide  extension  of  the  area  to  which  it  formerly  applied.  The 
esdstiz^  transit  lines  of  the  city  are  owned  by  nearly  sixty  different 
companies,  and  are  operated  by  about  thirty-five,  though  most  of  the 
latter,  until  the  recent  partial  disintegration  of  the  Manhattan  and 
Brooklyn  surface  car  systens,  were  combined  into  the  three  big  groups 
dcmiinated  by  the  mtereste  that  ccmtiol  the  Interb(»rou«^  B^pid  Transit 
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Company,  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Conipany  and  the  Third  Avenue 
Railway  Company,  respectively.  Under  these  circumstances,  with  the 
financial  condition  of  each  separate  company  depending  upon  its  own 
operating  expenses,  fixed  charges  and  re\enues  from  traffic,  without 
respect  to  the  operating  expenses,  fixed  charges  and  revenues  of  the  other 
companies,  a  uniform  increase  in  fares  would  certainly  give  either  too 
much  relief  to  some  of  the  companies  or  too  little  to  others;  while  an  in- 
crease that  was  not  uniform  would  result  in  shifting  the  traffic  between 
e(MDq>eting  systems  so  as  to  destroy  the  financial  benefits  which  the  in-' 
ereaae  was  designed  to  confer  and  at  the  same  time  create  intolerable  dis- 
^turbances  in  derviee.  It  is  clear,  tiierefore,  that  if  an  attonpt  were  made 
to  9!ppfy  the  serviee-at-cost  plan,  which  has  been  adopted  in  one  fonn  or 
.-another  in  Cleveland^  Mont^l,  Bost<m  and  Cincinnati,  the  denred  re- 
'sults  could  not  now  be  secured  because  the  street  ndhray  lines  in  New 
Yoik  are  diversely  owned  and  ope^i&d^  whmas  the  serviee-at-eost  plan, 
to  be  successful,  must  apply  to  a  unified  local  system,  thus  avoiding  the 
effects  of  c<Hnpetition  ecnnbined  with  differmtial  rates  of  fares.  For  the 
reasons  givra,  the  measure  of  relief  that  can  be  secured  by  tiie  street 
railway  companies  of  New  York,  no  matter  how  bad  their  financial  con- 
dition may  become,  by  means  of  an  increase  in  the  rates  of  fare,  is  very 
uncertain. 

(2)  Increased  length  of  ride.  Another  difficulty  encountered  by  the 
local  transit  companies  is  the  increasing  length  of  haul  which  has  resulted 
from  the  great  expansion  of  the  city  and  the  lengthening  and  consolida- 
tion of  street  railway  lines.  It  would  require  a  very  careful  investigation 
to  determine  even  approximately  the  average  length  of  haul  at  the  present 
time  as  compared  with,  say,  the  year  1900.  It  may  be  that  the  increase 
in  short-haul  traffic  largely  offsets  the  increase  in  long-haul  traffic.  If 
so,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  from  thf!  financial  point  of  view  that 
the  short-haul  traffic  should  be  preserved  and  developed.  Any  increase 
in  uniform  unit  fares  tends  to  drive  away  short-haul  traffic  and  thus  to 
increase  the  average  length  of  ride  and  to  defeat  its  purpose  so  far  as 
financial  relief  of  the  operating  companies  is  concerned.  The  adoption 
of  a  zoning  system,  if  practicable  under  New  York  conditions,  might 
preserve  the  short-haul  traffic  for  the  surface  cars;  but  the  doubling  or 
trebling  of  fares  for  long-distance  riders  on  the  rapid  transit  lines  would 
involve  a  radical  reversal  of  the  city's  policy  and  would  imdoubtedly 
immote  congestion  of  population  and  r^ard  the  development  of  the 
outlying  areas  which  the  <faial  subway  ^ystffli  was  designed  primarily  to 
serve. 

(3)  L(Aor  coat  As  a  result  of  war  conditions  and  the  policy  adcqsted 
by  the  Nati<mal  War  Labor  Board,  street  railway  wages  w^  radi- 
cally increased  throughout  the  coun^,  and  the  portion  of  the  union 
was  strengthened  so  that  it  is  problmatical  to  what  extent,  if  any, 
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the  wages  now  bdng  paid,  especially  to  trainmen,  will  be  reduced  as  nor- 
mal conditions  are  restored  in  the  future.  There  is  a  wideq>read  belief  that 
street  railway  employes  were  paid  too  littie  before  the  war  and  it  is  not 
at  all  likely  thai  the  public  would  ai^rove  a  policy  that  would  put  them 
back  in  their  pre-war  status.  Moreover,  there  seems  to  be  no  immediate 
likelihood  of  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  livmg  that  would  warrant  a  re- 
duction in  wages.  If  the  figures  given  out  cm  bdialf  of  the  Inter- 
borough  Rapid  Transit  Ckm9>ai^  and  the  New  York  Railways 
Ccmpway  can  be  acccfyted  as  accurate,  the  wage  increases  made  effective 
between  January  1, 1916,  and,  say,  March  31,  1019,  rq>resented  an  inr 
oieased  cost  of  about  81/100  of  a  e»t  per  revenue  passenger  on  the 
subway  and  elevated  lines  and  of  about  1.15  cents  per  revalue  passenger 
on  the  surface  lines.  The  additicmal  25%  increase  in  wages  granted  in 
August,  1919,  must  bring  these  Ggates  iq>  to  about  a  eait  and  a  half 
per  revenue  passenger  on  the  I.  R.  T.  lines. 

It  appears  inevitable  that  for  an  indefinite  period  m  the  future  the 
wages  of  labor  used  in  street  railway  operation  will  be  greatly  in  excess 
of  what  they  were  before  the  war.  The  aggregate  cost  of  labor  will 
remain  high  unless  one-man  cars  are  introduced  to  cut  down  the  total 
number  of  men  employed;  but  even  if  this  economy  can  be  effected  in 
New  York,  it  will  apply  only  to  the  surface  lines,  leaving  rapid  transit 
costs  untouched. 

(4)  High  cost  of  materials.  During  the  war  period  the  prices  of  ma- 
terials entering  into  the  maint-enance  and  operation  of  street  railways, 
as  well  as  the  prices  of  construction  materials,  advanced  enormously. 
Some  of  these  prices  have  since  receded  somewhat,  and  they  may  recede 
still  more  after  the  final  establishment  of  peace,  but  it  seems  quite  un- 
likely that  they  will  get  back  to  the  pre-war  level  for  many  years  to 
come,  if  ever. 

(6)  High  cost  of  power.  The  cost  of  power  is  one  of  the  large  items 
in  <q)erating  expenses.  It  is  dependent  chiefly  upon  the  price  of  coal  and 
the  cost  of  labor.  Wages  have  reached  a  high  level,  and,  as  already 
pointed  out,  it  is  doubtful  how  far  they  will  recede.  The  price  of 
coal  also  has  greatly  increased  and,  while  some  reduction  may  be  ex- 
pected, it  is  not  likely  that  the  price  will  get  back  to  the  old  levels. 
Freight  rates  are  up,  miners'  wages  are  up  and  the  supplies  of  coal  are 
limited.  It  seems  almost  certain  that  the  cost  of  power  will  continue 
bilker  than  it  was  immediately  before  the  war,  unless  radical  changes  are 
effected  in  its  production  and  distribution.  Possibly  the  plan  for  the 
establishment  of  siq)er-power  stations  at  the  mines,  idiidi  has  received 
considerable  attenticm  from  the  Britidi  government  as  well  as  our  own, 
as  a  means  tor  the  eooncmdcal  generation  and  use  of  pow^,  may  be 
devdoped  in  some  practical  way  at  some  future  time,  but  the  close  of 
the  war  and  the  wtthdramd  of  the  Federal  government  from  its  war 
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activities  are  likely  to  postpone  ibis  development  to  the  somewhat 
distant  future. 

(6)  Competition  of  motor  vehicles.  The  immense  increase  in  the 
number  of  automobiles  and  motor  cycles  in  use  in  every  urban  com- 
munity has  unquestionably  seriously  affected  the  volume  of  street  railway 
traffic.  The  special  street  railway  investigatix^  commission  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislature,  which  reported  a  year  ago,  was  of  the  opinion  that 
private  automobiles  (not  including  jitneys)  were  taking  traffic  which 
otherwise  would  go  to  the  street  railways,  amounting  to  about  12%  of 
the  total  traffic  now  bdng  handled  by  the  street  railways  of  Ibat  state. 
Applied  to  the  entire  country  in  proportion  to  the  total  urban  population, 
tim  Massachusetts  estimate  would  indicate  that  about  $70,000,000  a 
year  are  tskm  away  from  tibe  street  cars  by  private  automobiles.  For 
New  York  alone  the  item  would  be  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  dollars  every 
year  on  this  bads.  If  to  the  competitiion  of  private  automobiles  is 
to  be  added  the  competition  of  jitneys  and  public  auto-buses,  the  effect 
upon  the  financial  condition  of  the  street  railways  will  be  very  serious 
indeed.  In  some  communities,  it  has  already  become  clear  that  the  street 
railways  and  the  jitneys  cannot  live  together  and  pay  their  way. 

(7)  Enormous  expansion  of  investment  in  transit  facilities.  While 
the  completion  of  the  new  rapid  transit  liaes  will  greatly  increase  the 
traveling  conveniences  of  the  public  of  New  York  and  in  many  cases  make 
it  possible  to  travel  for  one  fare  where  two  or  three  fares  were  required 
before,  yet  the  new  investment  of  $400,000,000  does  not  supersede  the 
old  investment,  but  is  added  to  it;  therefore,  to  make  the  entire  transit 
system  of  the  city  self-sustaining,  with  the  dual  system  in  full  operation, 
it  will  be  necessar>'  for  the  street  railway  traffic  to  earn  about  $24,000,000 
a  year  in  additional  fixed  charges  besides  tlie  increased  cost  of  operating 
and  maintaining  the  additional  facilities.  At  pre-war  prices  the  burden 
imposed  by  the  dual  system  upon  traffic  would  be  very  nearly  $50,000,000 
a  year,  or  the  equivalent  of  1,000,000,000  5-cent  fares.  If  the  present 
high  operating  costs  continue  this  burden  will  be  still  greater.  In  New 
York  gross  k'ansit  revenues  are  only  about  eleven  per  cent  per  annum  on 
the  book  inv^tment,  whereas  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  tiie  investment 
is  relatively  much  smaller,  they  were  as  high  as  thirty  per  cent  under  a 
three-cent  fare,  and  in  August,  1919,  witii  a  five-cent  cash  fare,  eleven 
tickets  for  50  cents  and  a  transfer  charge  of  one  crat,  the  eainungs  were 
at  ike  rate  of  41  per  cent  of  the  capital  per  annum. 

(8)  Taxes,  paving  regyirements  and  other  franchise  obUgatums.  Hie 
policy  of  the  City  and  tiie  State,  for  twraity  years  or  mwe,  has  been  to 
levy  as  large  an  amount  of  taxes  as  possible  upon  ti3ie  public  service 
corporations  having  the  use  of  tlie  streets*  It  is  true  that  tiiis  policy  has 
not  been  consistently  applied  in  every  case,  but  nevertheless,  except  in  tiie 
case  of  the  City-owned  subways  and  their  equipment  and  tiie  ferries. 
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there  has  been  no  public  recognition  of  the  idea  that  property  devoted  to 
public  service  while  held  by  a  private  company  should  be  reUeved  in  any 
respect  from  the  full  burden  of  taxation  applicable  to  property  used  for 
private  purposes.  The  tax  burdmis  of  the  local  transit  lines  of  New  York 
are  now  about  $8,000,000  a  year,  and,  witli  paving  and  other  fran- 
chise obligations  added,  at  least  $10,000,000.  Taxes  and  these  other  pub- 
lic obligations  have  on  the  whole  be^  steadily  increasing  and  it  seems 
unlikely  that  entire  exemption  of  these  properties  frook  tasktiop,  or  any 
substantial  discrinunatimi  in  tiidr  favor,  would  reo^ve  popular  mppast; 
for  past  eqieri^ce  seems  to  indicate  that  so  long  as  the  private  ooaoqNunes 
remam  in  tiie  field  th^  will  muun  there  for  tiie  purpose  of  makii^ 
profit,  and  exmption  from  taxation  is  not  looked  upon  with  favor  in 
the  case  of  profit-maldng  private  aiterprises. 

(9)  Standards  of  service  required.  In  New  York,  because  of  its  great 
area  and  its  immense  traffic,  high  standards  of  service  are  becoming 
more  imperative  every  year,  and  after  having  (mce  adopted  the  policy  of 
regulation  through  the  Public  Service  Commission,  neither  the  City  nor 
the  State  can  be  expected  voluntarily  to  permit  a  permanent  reduction  in 
the  standards  of  service,  but  on  the  contrary,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  service  requirements  will  become  more  stringent  and  imperative 
as  time  goes  on  and  as  public  necessity  increases. 

(10)  Competition  among  transit  lines.  The  fact  that  elevated  Unes 
and  subways  have  been  and  are  being  constructed  in  the  same  streets 
with,  or  closely  parallehng,  existing  surface  lines  creates  a  multiphcity 
of  facilities  which,  unless  these  facilities  are  coordinated  and  operated  as 
a  unit,  tends  to  weaken  or  destroy  some  of  them.  The  present  condition 
of  the  surface  lines  of  Manhattan  illustrates  this  point. 

(11)  Diversity  of  ownership  and  operation.  We  have  already  pointed 
out  that  there  are  about  35  operating  street  railway  companies  and  nearly 
60  owning  street  railway  companies  in  New  York.  Even  where  these 
companies  have  been  brought  togeth^  into  large  groups  imder  unified 
control,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  inaugurate  all  of  the  economies  of 
unified  operation  and  the  adjustm^t  of  existing  facilities  so  as  to  get  the 
mftyiynim^  use  out  of  the  investment;  and  so  long  as  there  is  diversity  of 
ownership  these  conditions  will  prevail.  Free  development  is  prevented 
by  the  starangle-hold  of  underlying  lea^  and  mortgages  which  preveot 
the  readjustmatit  and  proper  unification  of  facilities* 

( 12)  Danger  of  strikes  and  interrupted  service.  So  long  as  the  traneot 
f adlities  of  the  ci^y  are  privatdy  operated,  the  dang^  of  labor  dispotee, 
stirikes  and  the  resulting  interruptions  of  &snnee  will  be  imminait,  par- 
ticularly during  the  present  difficult  period  of  readjustment  foUowing 
tiie  war.  Under  private  operati(Ni  iiAole-hearted  public  support  is  seldom 
given  to  drastic  interference  on  tiie  part  of  the  established  govemmmtal 
agencies  to  keep  the  cars  running  in  case  of  a  starike.  The  danger  of 
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industrial  disorders  and  of  the  paralysis  of  toanspcMrtation  service  la  the 
period  directly  ahead  of  us  imposes  too  h^vy  a  rsqpoQsibility  to  be 
safefy  bonie  by  semi-private  agencies. 

(13)  Increasing  traffic  cangesthn.  As  the  deaosity  of  street  traffic 
increases  in  a;  great  cityi  the  cost  of  nuuntidning  and  renewiI^s  street 
railway  tracks  also  inereaees.  It  also  beeomes  more  diffieult  for  street 
cars  to  mamtfain  their  sdiedules  imd  to  operate  at  an  eccHumiical  speed. 
The  result  is  increased  expense  for  powcar  and  increased  eq^ense  fw 
trainmen's  wages.  This  particular  t^ency  appears  to  be  inherent  in 
the  developmoit  of  great  cities,  and  if  chedced  temporarily  by  better 
traffic  regulation  or  by  Hie  conrtruction  of  subways  itfid  ov^ead  Imes^ 
it  will  nevertheless  persist  and  make  itself  felt  again  ui  the  kmg  run* 

(14)  Limited  increase  in  revenues  front  increase  in  rates.  Urban 
transit  is  unquestionably  a  public  necessity  in  saxy  great  city;  yet  ex- 
perience shows  that  only  a  portion  of  the  traffic  ordinarily  accommodated 
by  the  street  railways  is  governed  by  necessity.   Street  railways  have  , 
been  built  up  on  the  theory  of  catering  to  the  convenience  teaffic,  and 
experience  with  increased  rates  during  recent  times  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  has  shown  that  where  rates  art;  increased  traffic  is  diminished, 
and  particularly  that  the  short-haul  traffic,  which  is  generally  the  most 
profitable  for  the  companies,  is  driven  away.  The  result  is  that  increases 
in  the  rates  of  fare  which  theoretically  should  give  20,  40,  60  or  100  per 
cent  increases  in  gross  revenues,  actually  give  far  less  than  these  percent- 
ages. There  seems  to  be  a  limit  to  the  price  that  can  be  charged  for  street 
railway  service,  if  the  street  railways  are  to  retain  their  position  as  a 
public  utility  designed  to  give  general  service.   There  is  a  psychological 
dem^t  which  enters  in  to  upset  financial  calculations  where  increased 
fares  are  involved.  Accordingly,  the  street  railways  are  faced,  not  merely 
with  the  difficulty  of  getting  permission  to  charge  increased  rates  in  order 
ttf  secure  increased  revenues,  but  also  with  the  difficulty  of  inducing  the 
people  to  ride  in  sufficient  numbers  after  the  rates  have  been  reused.  In 
other  words,  the  companies  have  no  assurance  that  any  pven  increase  in 
fares  will  brii^  th^  throui^  yAiole.  At  best,  they  cannot  depend  upon 
such  an  inerease  in  fares  to  do  them  anywhere  near  as  mudi  good  as  ^e 
perc»tage  increase  in  rates  would  indicate.  The  «q>erience  of  Boston 
with  increasiiq;  fares  is  mgnifieant.  On  July  1st  the  Board  of  Publio  Trus- 
tees for  the  Boston  Elevated  Rulway  Co.,  operating  tiie  subways,  the  ele- 
vated lines  and  the  surface  ears,  announced  th^t  it  would  be  necessary  to 
instal  the  lO-cent  fare,  but  "whm  the  June  figures  became  available  it 
was  found  that  the  cost  of  service  had  akeady  gone  above  10  emits,  and 
with  the  public  boycott  and  the  strike  that  followed  the  introduction  of 
the  10-cent  fare,  and  with  a  furttier  increase  m  wages,  the  cost  of  service 
for  the  three  months  period,  July  to  September,  wmt  up  to  11.3  eepts 
per  revenue  passenger.  In  October  it  went  down  to  9.5  cents. 
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(15)  Praelieal  Ugleuliies  in  the  way  of  subsidising  private  companies. 
There  is  a  provision  in  tiie  state  coDStatutioa  imMbitfaig  a  munidpality 
fresn  giving  momy  or  property  or  lading  its  credit  to  a  private  corpora- 
tion.  Hie  dual  subway  ecmtraets  were  upheld  in  a  pinch  on  the  theory 
tihat  the  City  was  the  owner  of  the  lines  and  that  it  gave  the  oraqumies 
no  iJhMlute  guaranty  as  to  their  profits.  A  direct  subsidy  from  taxation 
t0  make  good  any  deficits  ^ich  mi^t  accrue  in  the  operation  of  tranrit 
Bnee  would  aknost  certainly  violate  the  comrtitution  as  it  stands  to-^y. 
Aside  from  the  difficulty  and  delay  incident  to  securing  the  amendment 
of  the  constitution,  it  is  unquestionable  that  a  very  strong  popular  op- 
position would  be  encountered  if  an  effort  were  made  to  remove  the 
constitutional  inhibition  referred  to.  The  idea  that  the  government 
ought  not  to  levy  taxes  to  guarantee  the  profits  of  a  privately-owned  or 
privately-managed  enterprise  is  widespread  and  deep-seated.  It  can 
hardly  be  called  a  prejudice,  as  it  has  its  foundations  in  the  principles  of 
political  philosophy  to  which  the  founders  of  American  institutions 
probably  gave  more  thought  than  is  given  to  them  at  the  present  day  in 
this  coimtry.  Probably  most  thoughtful  men  will  agree  that  the  dual 
subway  contracts  went  as  far  in  the  direction  of  loaning  public  credit  to 
private  enterprise  as  it  would  be  safe  to  go.  Indeed,  many  believe  that 
the  City  overstepped  the  bounds  set  by  good  public  policy  and  that  the 
•dual  subway  contracts  would  never  have  been  approved  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  enormous  interests  involved. 

(16)  PopiUar  prejudice  against  concessions  to  public  service  corpora- 
Hans.  Aside  from  the  specific  question  involved  in  the  granting  of  public 
-flobsidieB,  the  public  service  corporations  of  New  York  have  long  been 
•objects  of  popular  distrust.  This  is  certainly  true  of  the  transit  com- 
panies. Public  hostility  is  of  long  standing  and  has  become  very  deep- 
seated.  Corruption  in  the  relations  between  the  transit  o(mipanies  imd 
ihe  public  authorities  in  tiie  old  times,  overcapitalisation,  the  juggliiv  of 
ironmt  securities,  and  overerowding  on  the  ears  and  oiker  features  of 
inadequate  service  are  all  responsible,  t&ou^  in  different  measure,  for 
this  feeling  of  hostility.  If  tixe  feeling  were  local  to  New  York  it  miglit 
be  within  the  realm  of  hope  to  overcome  it,  but  observation  and  experi- 
-mee  show  that  the  feeling  against  street  railway  conqmnies  is  almost 
univarsal  in  ihe  cities  of  the  United  States.  It  would  be  extremely 
•difficult,  therefore,  to  secure  popular  approval  of  any  modification  of  the 
transit  companies'  contracts  or  any  new  agreem^ts  with  them  which 
were  based  upon  the  theory  of  mutual  interest  and  the  h<mor  that  diould 
characterize  a  partnership  in  the  performance  of  a  public  fimetion. 

If  it  be  assumed  that  the  continuation  and  further  developmrait  of 
transit  service  in  New  York  is  essential  to  the  public  welfare,  and  if  the 
^iifficulties  in  the  way  of  future  success  of  private  ownership  and  opera- 
tion, as  above  outlined,  are  seen  to  be  insuperable,  then  we  are  driven  to 
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the  conclufflon  that  public  oi^mership  and  operation  furnish  the  only 
solution  of  the  problem.  Many  are  of  the  opinion  that  inasmuch  as 
transit  is  now  recognized  to  be  a  public  function,  vital  in  the  hi^est 
degree  to  the  welfare  of  ihe  eommunity,  we  ought  not  to  look  upon  public 
ownership  and  operation  as  a  policy  to  be  adc^ted  only  as  a  last  resort. 
They  are  of  the  opinion  that  ihe  normal  way  of  perf onning  public  func- 
ticms  is  through  public  agendes  and  tiutt  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of 
the  City's  preset  disabilities  witih  respect  to  piublie  ownersbqt  and  opera- 
tion,  it  is  essential  to  the  development  of  efficient  dotnocracy  that  the 
City  should  prepare  itself  as  quickly  and  as  fully  as  possible  to  undertake 
tiie  performance  of  this  function,  rather  thm  continue  indefinitely  to  lean 
upon  the  broken  reed  of  private  operation  with  such  public  control  as  can 
be  secured.  But  whatever  our  philosophy  may  be  with  respect  to  the 
City's  attitude  toward  t^e  ownership  and  operation  of  the  transit  lines 
so  long  as  a  choice  between  private  and  public  operation  remains  open, 
we  reach  common  ground  when  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  private 
ownership  and  operation  develop  to  a  point  where  they  are  seen  by  all 
parties  to  be  insuperable.  We  believe  that  this  condition  has  "come  to 
pass"  in  New  York,  and  that  now  it  behooves  all  men  who  are  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  their  city  to  unite  in  an  effort  to  analyze,  understand 
and  overcome  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  successful  public  ownership 
and  operation.  No  honest  and  thoughtful  advocate  of  this  policy  is  in- 
clined to  minimize  those  difficulties.  Our  first  job  is  to  understand  them. 
It  will  be  found  that  many  of  the  difficulties  already  eniunerated  as 
standing  in  the  way  of  successful  private  ownership  and  operation  will 
also  militate  against  the  success  of  public  ownership  and  operation,  but 
where  a  hard  job  must  be  done,  it  seems  reasonable  that  the  party — ^in 
this  case  the  city — ^ultimately  responsible  for  getting  it  done,  will  have  a 
better  chance  of  success  if  it  is  free  to  tackle  the  job  directly  instead  of 
trying  to  do  it  through  other  agencies  whose  interests  are  divei^;^  fronii 
and  in  soine  respects  irreconcilable  witli,  the  public  interests. 

MFIICULTIES  TO  BE  OVEECOME  IN  PREPARATION  FOR  MUNICIPAL  OWNEBSHIP 

AND  OPERATION 

These  difficulties  or  obstacles  are  legal,  conteustual,  financial  and  ad- 
ministrative. The  foUowii^;  are  some  of  the  most  important  of  iinem: 

(1)  Inadequate  pcwer  on  tAe  part  of  the  city  to  acquire  or  construct 
braneit  lines.  At  the  preset  time  the  CMty ,  mdet  Section  30  of  the  Rapid 
Transit  Act»  has  the  pawer,  throu^  the  Publie  Service  Commission,  act- 
ing with  tile  cooperation  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment, 
to  coQsbruct  and  operate  rapid  transit  lines  or  to  construct  them  and 
lease  them  to  private  parties  for  operation.  The  City  also  has  the  nght, 
under  the  franchise-granting  power,  as  defined  in  Section  73  of  tbe 
Greater  New  York  Charter,  to  grant  franchises  for  street  railways  witii  the 
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stipulation  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  grant  the  plant  and 
its  appurtenances  shall  belong  to  the  City,  either  without  money  payment 
or  upon  payment  of  its  fair  value,  as  the  franchise  may  prescribe.  Under 
this  section  of  the  charter,  the  City  has  the  unquestionable  right  to  own 
and  operate  any  street  railway  lines  which  may  come  into  its  possession 
upon  the  expiration  of  a  franchise  containing  one  or  the  other  of  the  pro- 
visions just  mentioned,  but  this  charter  was  not  written  until  long  after 
most  of  the  surface  and  elevated  street  railway  franchises  had  been 
granted  in  perpetuity.  Moreover,  most  of  the  siu-face  line  franchises 
granted  since  this  charter  went  into  effect  have  been  for  a  period  of  25 
years  with  the  right  on  the  part  of  the  grantee  to  a  renewal  for  a  further 
period  of  25  years  upon  a  fair  revaluation  of  the  origpial  grant. 
Under  the  Rapid  Transit  Act  the  subways  have  been  or  are  htmg 
constructed  and  have  been  leased  for  private  operation  for  a 
period  extending  to  1968  or  later.  Practically  all  the  surface  lines  are 
held  under  perpetual  franchises,  or  under  fruiduses  that  do  not  equate 
until  1960  CH*  later.  Portiims  of  tiie  rapid  tranrit  linee  conBtnicted  unda 
tiie  dual  contracts  may  be  recaptured  by  the  City  for  piiblic  operation 
at  aiqr  time  after  the  esqairation  of  10  jem  from  the  commmcement  of 
opmtion  by  the  oonqisaiies.  But  the  CSfy  has  no  specific  authority  at 
the  present  time  to  enter  upon  a  comprehensive  program  loddng  to  the 
acquisitiony  construction  and  public  operation  of  a  conqilete  transit 
system.  To  enable  the  Cily  to  proceed  to  public  ownership  and  operation 
in  an  orderly  and  effective  manner,  comprehensive  enabling  legislation  is 
needed. 

(2)  ImpracticahUity  of  the  constnAciion  of  independent  transit  lines. 
Where  a  City  is  m  a  position' to  choose  between  the  construction  of  a  new 
system  of  transit  lines  and  the  acquisition  of  an  existing  system,  its  posi- 
tion gives  it  great  bargaining  power.  Theoretically,  the  street  railway 
franchises  of  New  York  are  not  exclusive,  but  the  physical  limitations 
of  the  streets  are  such  that  the  City  would  nevertheless  be  debarred  from 
laying  out  and  constructing  an  independent  system  of  transit  lines  that 
would  be  in  the  slightest  degree  adequate  for  the  public  needs,  even  if  no 
consideration  were  given  to  the  question  of  injustice  to  the  existing 
companies.  It  may  be  that  under  present  conditions  the  franchises  of 
the  transit  companies  of  New  York,  if  taken  as  a  whole,  would  represent 
a  liability  rather  than  an  asset,  but  undoubtedly  many  of  the  underlying 
franchises  are  still  believed  by  their  owners  to  be  of  great  value,  and  so 
long  as  these  franchises,  for  all  practical  purposes,  are  exclusive,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  their  owners  will  voluntari]^  surrender  them  for  ksB 
than  they  think  they  are  worth. 

(3)  Impracticability  of  voluntary  agreement  vrith  the  companies'vpan 
a  purchase  price  that  would  not  be  disadvantageous  to  the  city.  Tbim  is 
a  great  deal  of  conftuioii  in  the  publie  mind  with  leepeot  to  the  extent 
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and  character  of  the  concessions  that  may  be  secured  from  stre^  railway 
oonqianies  through  negotiation.   Almost  invariably  public  utility  prop- 
erties and  rights  have  been  subjected  to  a  variety  of  liens  which  put  the 
operating  companies  themselves  in  a  position  where  they  are  not  free  to 
bargain  with  a  city.  When  bonds  have  been  issued  or  leasehold  guaran- 
ties executed  which  establish  a  liability  greater  than  the  conservative 
physical  value  of  tlie  property,  it  is  perfectly  futile  for  the  public  authori- 
ties to  enter  into  negotiation  with  the  nominal  owners  of  the  property, 
as  the  latter  obviously  cannot  agree  upon  a  value  which  the  City  could 
afford  to  accept.   By  doing  so,  they  would  automatically  give  up  their 
own  financial  interest  in  the  property  and  remove  themselves  from  its 
cmitrol.  Of  course,  not  all  companies  are  in  exactly  the  same  position  in 
this  matter,  and  before  detennining  whether  or  not  to  enter  upon  nego- 
tiations with  the  nominal  owners  of  a  particular  property,  the  City  should 
look  into  the  obligations  existing  against  the  property  and  determine 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  possible  for  the  owners  to  enter  into  a  fair 
agreement  with  tespeck  to  the  vahie  of  the  property.   If  the  nominal 
owners  are  not  in  a  position  to  do  this,  obviously  any  negotiations  with 
them  point  eitiier  in  the  direction  of  delay  and  futility  or  in  the  direction 
of  the  CJity's  makii^  an  improvident  agreement,  knowing  it  to  be  such. 
These  conriderations  probably  make  it  impracticable  tox  the  City  of 
New  York  to  acquire  all  the  exiting  traxu^  lines  through  voluntary 
negotiation  and  agreement,  at  least  until  more  of  the  present  nominal 
owners  are  ejected  from  ccmtxol  through  receivership  proceedings.  It 
may  be  that  even  then  no  voluntary  agreem^  with  the  complex  and 
conflicting  private  interests  could  be  secured  by  the  city  that  would  be 

advantageous  to  it. 

(4)  Inadequacy  of  present  condemnation  law  and  procedure.  The 
condemnation  law  under  which  the  City  of  New  York  acquires  real  estate 
for  water  purposes  is  contained  in  a  number  of  special  sections  of  the 
Greater  New  York  Charter.  It  is  hopelessly  inadequate  for  the  condemna-* 
tion  of  the  useful  property  of  the  private  water  companies,  and  is  not 
applicable  at  all  to  the  property  of  other  utilities.  The  general  con- 
demnation law  for  New  York  is  contained  in  another  part  of  the  charter 
and  was  designed  primarily  for  use  in  the  acquisition  of  real  estate  in 
connection  with  street  openings,  parks,  etc.  It  does  not  apply  to  public 
utilities  now,  and  even  if  the  City  were  given  authority  to  acquire  transit 
lines  imder  this  law,  the  procedure  would  probably  be  quite  inadequate 
and  imsatisfactory.  Under  the  theory  of  condemnation  of  private  prop- 
erty, the  owner  is  compensated  for  the  full  market  value  of  the  property 
taken,  and  for  severance  damages  where  only  a  part  of  his  property  is 
acquired.  The  tendency  of  the  courts  and  of  condemnation  commissioners 
in  all  questions  relating  to  value,  is  to  give  the  property  owner  the  benefit 
of  any  doubt  tiiat  may  exist.  The  result  is  that  land  acquired  by  con- 
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demnation  proceeding  is  often  very  eaqpensive,  even  where  the  proceed- 
ings are  pxoperfy  ecmducted.  S(Mtnetimes  the  price  paid  ia  enough  to 
ornate  a  public  scandal  Stxeet  railway  franchiaee  are  rei^rded  as 
prqwrty  in  this  state,  and  it  rai|^t  cost  the  City  a  pretty  peony  to  reac- 
quire.them  through  ordinary  cimdeomatiim  proceedings,  even  thougby  if 
Hmr  terms  mid  ccmditions  were  pn^ly  enforced,  tiiey  might  be  a 
liability  rather  than  asset  for  their  private  owners.  M<»eover,  undcar  the 
gen^^al  cond^nnation  law,  no  provision  is  possible  for  the  ^pointmsnt 
of  commissions  or  aibitratorg  who  aro  really  eoropeteat  to  pass  nptm. 
the  intrioate  questions  of  value  involved  in  the  aoquiritaon  of  a  poblie 
utility.  Without  legislation  properly  circumscrilung  the  procedure,  all 
doubts  as  to  true  value  would  probably  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  siavrt 
railway  companies,  the  same  as  if  the  property  taken  were  strictly  private 
property  devoted  to  private  purposes  and  free  to  be  disposed  of  for  its 
highest  economic  use.  Thus,  the  City  would  not  benefit  from  the  fact 
that  the  property  is  abeady  devoted  to  the  public  service  and  is  subject 
to  the  burdens  and  obligations  inherent  in  its  use  for  transit  purposes. 
Again,  if  the  rates  in  force  under  franchise  contracts  were  for  the  moment 
more  than  sufficient  to  yield  a  fair  return  upon  the  investment,  they 
would  nevertheless  be  assumed  to  be  reasonable  for  the  purposes  of  the 
condemnation  proceeding  and  the  extra  earning  power  actually  enjoyed 
by  the  company  would  go  to  swell  the  value  of  the  property.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  company  were  bound  under  its  franchise  to  render 
service  at  a  rate  that  was  insufficient  to  yield  a  fair  return  upon  the  in- 
vestment, it  is  quite  certain  that  this  liability  would  not  be  deducted,  in 
ordinary  condemnation  procedure,  from  the  value,  so-called,  of  the 

physical  property. 

Under  preset  laws,  even  if  they  were  made  applicable  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  transit  properties,  the  City  would  face  the  probable  necessity  of 
paying  for  these  properties  a  price  so  extravagant  as  to  start  municipal 
own^shq)  off  with  a  heavy  handicap  of  fixed  charges,  which  might  in 
mme  cases  even  a{)proximate  the  burdeps  of  overcapitalization  imder 
which  the  private  compames  groan  and  go  bankn^>t.  Any  legislation 
dengned  to  establidi  rules  of  valuaticKi  in  condemnation  proceedings 
would  requiro  cqdranely  careful  i»^eparati<m,  both  because  of  the  in- 
tricacy of  the  problem  itself  and  .  also  because  of  the  jealouqr  of  the 
courts  as  the  acknowledged  guardians  of  pr(^>erty  ri^ts. 

(5)  Con^tUutianal  timitation  upon  the  (Ay's  dO^t-incurrmg  power. 
Under  the  present  constituticm  of  the  State  of  New  York  the  dd)t-incmr- 
ring  power  of  cities  is  limited  to  10  p^  cent,  of  the  assessed  vahiation  of 
real  estate  for  taxing  purposes,  with  the  exception  tiiat  bonds  issued  for 
the  acquisition  or  construction  of  waterworks  are  exempt  from  the  debt 
limit,  and  with  the  further  exception  that  in  New  York  City  bonds  issued 
for  a  public  improvement  yielding  a  net  revenue  in  excess  of  the  interest 
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and  amortization  charges  upon  such  bonds  may  be  subsequently  ex- 
eluded  fitan  the  debt  limit.  It  should  be  observed  that  bonds  issued  for 
iaransit  purposes  nu^^t  be  brou^t  under  the  New  York  City  exception, 
if  tiic  transit  lines  were  self-sustaining.  In  the  first  instance,  however, 
these  bonds  could  be  ksued  only  within  Ihe  debt  limit,  even  though  later 
(m  th^  mi^t  be  excluded,  Ihus  releamig  additi<mal  credit  for  use  in  the 
acquisition  of  other  public  utilities. 

For  many  years  the  Qty  has  been  hi^^ng  its  debt  limit  so  close  tiiat 
tiiere  has  been  a  doubt  at  any  pven  lime  as  to  whetii^  or  not  it  had  as- 
sumed obligations  in  violation  of  the  constitution.  For  the  purpose  of  in** 
creasing  the  City's  debt-incurrii^;  power  the  assessments  of  r^  estate  a 
few  years  ago  were  jacked  up  several  hundred  million  dollars,  but 
no  one  contends  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  repesA  this  ptoeem  m  a 
large  scale  for  the  purpose  of  purchasizM;  the  transit  lines.  Several 
months  ago  the  comptroller  stated  that  the  City  did  not  have  a  sufficient 
margin  of  credit  within  the  debt  limit  to  provide  the  funds  requisite  for  the 
completion  of  the  rapid  transit  lines  to  which  the  City  is  bound  by  the 
terms  of  the  dual  subway  contracts.  If  the  City's  financial  condition  has 
since  improvedj  the  credit  margin  now  available  is  certainly  a  mere  baga- 
telle compared  with  what  would  be  needed  for  the  purchase  of  the  transit 
properties.  The  acquisition  of  all  the  transit  lines  in  New  York  would 
probably  involve  the  payment  of  at  'least  six  or  eight  hundred  million 
dollars  as  the  price  of  the  portion  of  the  i)roperty  owned  by  private 
companies.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  City  cannot  make  any  satisfac- 
tory headway,  either  now  or  at  any  time  in  the  near  future,  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  transit  lines  through  the  use  of  municipal  credit  under 
the  debt  limit  as  it  stands  to-day.  If  every  other  municipal  need  could 
be  subordinated  to  the  acquisition  of  the  street  railways,  and  if  a  period 
of  continued  prosperity  should  warrant  a  radical  increase  in  the  assess- 
ments, it  mi^t  be  possible  to  acquire  the  transit  systems  piece-meal, 
and,  after  each  new  acquisition  had  proved  to  be  self-sustaining,  to  secure 
the  removal  from  the  debt  limit  of  the  bonds  issued  for  its  purchase;  but 
on  account  of  the  recent  immense  increase  in  the  cost  of  operating  transit 
fines,  it  is  unlikely  that  qrstems  acquired  piece-meal  would  prove  self- 
sustdning  at  a  5-cent  fare.  For  reasons  aheady  stated,  an  uun^ease  in 
fate  would  almost  certafaily  not  be  attended  by  a  cornqpondii^  increase 
in  revenues  and  it  is  within  the  realm  of  poeabifity  that  some  portions  of 
the  transit  system,  if  operated  independently,  could  not  be  made  self- 
sustaining  at  the  present  time,  no  matter  wiwt  fare  was  charge  Afao, 
the  City  could  not  merease  the  fares  upon  its  own  frapnentaiy  lines 
without  financial  disaster,  unless  at  the  same  time  it  permitted  or  required 
the  companies  .to  ]n<9rease  the  fares  to  the  same  eaimt  on  lines  temporarify 
remaining  in  their  hands  and  being  operated  in  competition  with  the  City 
lines.  For  the  purchase  of  a  public  utility,  it  might  be  possible,  without 
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violating  the  debt  limitations  imposed  by  the  cons(ituti<m,  to  issue  bonds 
that  are  not  secured  upon  the  general  credit  of  the  City,  but  solely  upon 
tiie  property  of  the  utility  purchased,  with  the  ri^t  to  foreclosure  and  to  a 
return  to  private  ownership  and  op^ation  in  case  of  default  by  the  city 
in  tiie  payment  of  interest  or  principal,  but  such  a  procedure  would  for- 
feit to  the  city  one  of  the  principal  advantages  of  public  ownership, 
namely,  the  low  interest  rate  on  capital  secured  on  the  basis  of  municipal 
credit.  Also,  it  might  be  possible  to  issue  outside  of  the  debt  limit,  bonds 
secured  by  a  first  lien  upon  the  gross  or  net  earnings  of  the  utiUty.  Still 
no  legislation  providing  for  the  adoption  of  either  of  these  financial  ex- 
pedients has  as  yet  been  placed  on  the  statute  books  of  this  state,  and 
its  constitutionality  will  not  be  fully  established  until  it  has  been  enacted 
and  has  stood  the  test  of  litigation. 

(6)  Practieal  financial  di0iculty  involved  in  paying  far  existing 
transit  Unee.  Aside  from  any  l^al  limitations  upon  the  City's  ddbt 
incurring  power,  the  transformation  of  three-quarters  of  a  billion  doUars 
of  private  securities  into  public  securities  mi^t  be  attended  with  grave 
diflSicuUies,^especially  during  the  period  immediately  following  the  close 
of  the  most  destructive  war  that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  Unless 
the  great  financial  houses,  which  during  the  past  have  had  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  flotation  of  city  bonds,  were  in  sympathy  with  the  City's 
municipal  ownership  policy,  great  (fifficulties  mi^t  be  encoimtered  in 
selling  six  or  eight  hundred  million  dollars  of  city  securities  at  a  satisfac- 
tory price.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  provision  of  law  under  which 
the  City  could  acquire  the  transit  lines  either  by  purchase  or  by  con- 
demnation, taking  them  subject  to  the  bonds  already  outstanding  against 
them.  Indeed,  in  some  cases,  it  may  be  that  the  amount  of  the  bonds  now 
outstanding  is  greater  than  the  true  value  of  the  property.  At  any  rate, 
a  plan  that  would  involve  the  sale  of  new  securities  to  enable  the  City 
to  pay  the  full  purchase  price  of  the  transit  properties  in  cash,  which 
would  be  used  in  satisfying  obhgations  now  outstanding  against  the 
companies,  might  threaten  to  create  so  profound  a  disturbance  in  the 
investment  world  as  to  be  considered  impracticable  at  a  period  when 
financial  stability  is  regarded  as  especially  important. 

(7)  Inadequate  power  on  the  part  of  the  city  to  undertake  the  opera* 
tion  of  transit  lines.  Fcnmerly,  many  advocates  of  municipal  ownership 
were  opposed  to  municipal  operation.  Their  plan  was  to  have  the 
capital  required  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  transit  lines 
furnished  by  the  City,  but  to  have  the  actual  operation  of  the  lines 
carried  on  by  a  private  company  under  lease.  The  exigencies  of  the 
war  have  brought  about  certain  experiments  with  a  policy  nearly  the 
reverse  of  this.  The  United  States  Government  at  the  present  time  is 
operating  the  railroads  imder  a  plan  which  provides  for  the  payment 
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of  a  rental  to  the  companies  owning  these  properties  and  does  not  make 
any  provision  for  the  ultimate  acquisition  of  title  to  the  properties  or  for 
the  retirement  of  the  private  investments  in  them.  The  state  of  Massa^ 
chusetts  only  last  year  adapted  this  plan  to  the  cases  of  the  Boston 
Elevated  Railway  Company  and  the  Bay  State  Sbmst  Railway  Company 
(since  xeorgaaised  as  the  Eastern  Massachusetts  Street  Railway  Con^ 
pany),  which  are  now  being  qierated  by  boards  of  public  tntttees,  al- 
thou^  private  ownership  »  c(Hi<jnued.  By  these  eqpmmente  this  tSm 
has  at  least  been  raised  to  the  dign%  of  a  debatable  poli^.  Indeed^His 
conceivable  that  if  the  duadvantages  of  private  ownearship  and  cqprntion 
attach  inimarily  to  the  operation  end,  the  major  ben^ts  of  pubfic 
ownership  and  operation  might  be  secured  through  the  adoption  of  this 
plan  of  public  operation  witii  private  ownership.  The  Boston  experi- 
ment has  thus  far  proven  very  unpopular,  but  so  far  as  can  be  learned 
its  unpopularity  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  witii  the  merits  of  public 
operation,  with  or  without  public  ownership,  as  compared  with  the 
merits  of  private  ownership  and  operation.  If  some  adaptation  of  the 
Boston  plan  were  feasible  in  New  York,  this  would  undoubtedly  provide 
the  quickest  means  for  the  elimination  of  the  evils  of  private  operation 
and  would  not  involve  any  disturbance  in  the  investment  world.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  primary  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  the  plan  in  Boston  was  the 
desire  to  stabilize  and  guarantee  a  fair  return  upon  the  investments 
which,  under  private  ownership  and  operation,  had  for  some  time  been 
seriously  endangered.  However  advantageous  the  plan  might  be  for 
New  York,  the  City  could  not  adopt  it  without  additional  legislative 
and  constitutional  authority, 

(8)  Dangers  of  political  interference.  One  of  the  strongest  objec- 
tions to  municipal  ownership  in  the  minds  of  many  has  been  the  fear  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  the  administration  of  municipally-owned 
utilities  "out  of  politics,"  with  the  result  that  extravagance  and  ineffi- 
ciency would  ensue.  In  New  York^  where  administrative  demoralisation 
in  the  operation  of  the  rapid  transit  lines  might  result  in  public  disaster, 
there  is  a  tendency  especially  to  empharize  this  danger.  The  argument 
against  mumcipal  operation  is  greatly  strengthened  where  public  officials 
elected  on  a  municipal  ownership  platform  take  iixe  position  tiiat  experts 
are  not  needed  in  city  govmnn^,  but  that  any  average  eitisen  with 
a  nimnal  endowniaat  of  conmion  s^ise  is  aotirely  competent,  regardless 
of  his  experirace  or  his  lack  of  it,  to  adminiet^  public  affairs.  Obviously, 
great  public  utilities  such  as  the  transit  Imes  of  New  York  cannot  be 
successfully  operated  by  novices,  or  by  persons  whose  only  qualification 
lor  the  job  is  their  experience  as  precinct  captains  or  district  leaders. 
The  fact  is  that  most  American  cities  in  their  general  administration 
have  suflfered  grievously  by  the  intrusion  of  state  and  national  politics. 
The  movement  for  non-partisan  city  government,  or  at  least  for  the 
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exclusion  of  partisanship  from  certain  vital  branches  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment, has  made  great  headway  in  the  United  States  during  the  last 
two  or  three  decades;  and  when  we  consider  the  importance  of  certain 
functions  which  the  cities,  for  better  or  for  worse,  have  undertaken  to 
perform,  we  see  not  so  much  the  difficulty  of  excluding  partisan  politics 
from  the  administration  of  these  functions,  but  rather  the  absolute 
necessity  of  doing  so,  no  matter  wfai^  the  diffi^nilties  are.  Certainly,  the 
appmntment  of  political  hangm-on  to  IiKa^ative  jobs  in  connection  with 
the  c^^eration  of  a  municipal  utility  is  an  evil  to  be  feared  and  avoided. 
So  also  is  rotation  in  management  that  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
success  or  defeat  of  particular  parties  or  factions.  But  it  is  equally 
necessary  to  exclude  these  evil  practices  from  the  administration  of  the 
schools,  the  fire  department,  the  police  department  and  public  charities, 
to  name  no  others  of  the  principal  functions  of  municipal  government. 
Moreover,  any  system  of  handling  the  public  utilities  that  tends  to  intro- 
duce corruption  or  weakness  in  municipal  government,  on  account  of  the 
special  interests  and  claims  of  private  corporations  having  franchises 
in  the  streets,  has  the  double  tendency,  not  only  to  demoralize  the 
other  functions  of  municipal  administration  but  also  to  bring  politics 
into  the  administration  of  the  utilities  themselves,  even  under  private 
ownership.  Political  interference,  and  inefficiency  as  a  result  of  it,  have 
by  no  means  been  unknowri  in  the  history  of  the  street  railway  business 
of  New  York.  Nevertheless,  this  danger  to  municipal  ownership  and 
operation  is  a  real  one,  and  any  plan  for  the  launching  of  a  municipal 
ownership  program  must  include  careful  safeguards  against  it. 

(9)  Civil  service  handicaps.  The  merit  system,  which  became  man- 
datory in  New  York  upon  the  adoption  of  the  state  constitution  of 
1894,  was  devised  for  a  double  purpose:  first,  to  prevent  appointments 
to  and  removals  from  subordinate  positions  in  the  municipal  service 
being  made  for  political  or  religious  reasons;  and,  second,  to  make  the 
public  service  honorable,  efficient  and  democratic  by  opening  to  any 
citizen,  regardless  of  his  antecedents,  an  opportunity  for  a  tareer  in 
the  civil  service,  dependent  only  upon  his  merit  and  fitness.  Any 
plan  is  more  likely  to  succeed  in  the  hands  of  its  friends  than  in  the 
hands  of  its  enemies.  The  merit  system  has  been  compelled  to  make 
its  way  in  large  measure  as  a  restriction  upon  the  discretion  of  those 
who  are  called  upon  to  opetabe  it.  The  success  of  the  merit  system, 
when  administered  by  people  who  do  not  believe  in  it  and  who  take 
every  opportunity  to  dim^gard  it  or  to  thwart  it,  is  about  as  great  as 
the  success  that  can  be  eqiected  of  mimicipal  ownership  and  operation 
under  public  officials  who  consider  that  private  ownership  and  operation 
is  the  only  proper  policy  and  that  th^  and  their  colleagues  in  the 
pnblic  service  are  ai^  idways  will  be  unaMe  to  do  the  job  effieioiity. 
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As  a  result,  civil  service  laws  and  regulations  have  become  very  cumber- 
some and  complicated  and  the  public  employes  holding  positions  in  the 
classified  service  have  not  as  a  rule  developed  thd  alertness  and  ambition 
that  ought  to  characterize  an  oflScial  career.  In  many  cases  the  effort 
to  protect  employes  from  removal  for  political  reasons  has  resulted 
in  giving  them  so  much  security  of  tenure  that  they  have  little  or 
no  motive  to  fear  loang  thmt  jobs  on  account  of  laziness  or  ine£Guuency, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  rules  adopted  to  prevent  political  f  avcnitkm 
in  promotions  are  so  inflexible  as  to  deaden  the  hope  of  securing  proper 
advancement  for  real  merit.  When  high-grade  men  find  themselves 
temporarily  in  charge  of  municipal  departments^  they  are  often  handi- 
capped in  their  efforts  .to  bring  about  changes  in  the  organization  and 
personnel  of  their  departments,  without  which  they  cannot  administer 
them  effectively.  It  may  be  that  the  civil  servi(;e  laws  and  regulations, 
built  up  by  the  reformers  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  personnel 
of  the  public  departments,  would  prove  to  be  a  serious  menace  to  the 
efficient  operation  of  municipal  utilities,  unless  modified  so  as  to  provide 
a  more  flexible  method  of  promoting  competent  employes  and  discharg- 
ing those  that  are  incompetent.  It  is  often  said  that  people  cannot  be 
made  moral  by  statute.  It  certainly  is  a  discouraging  job  to  try  by 
statute  to  make  public  servants  efficient  when  they  desire  to  be  the 
very  opposite.  The  fact  is  that  neither  municipal  operation  nor  any 
other  public  function  will  ever  be  carried  on  efficiently  unless  public 
opinion  strongly  favors  efficiency  and  makes  itself  felt  in  the  selection 
of  the  reqK>nfflble  public  officials. 

(10)  Danger  of  employes  combining  for  political  or  personal  ends. 
The  City  of  New  York  already  has  about  85,000  people  on  its  regular 
payrolls.  The  transit  lines  of  New  York  have  approximately  40,000 
regular  employes.  If  all  these  employes  were  taken  over  into  the 
public  service  they  would  constitute  a  more  or  less  compact  block, 
with  considerable  political  possibilities.  It  is  conceivable  that  in  a 
close  election,  where  issues  in  which  the  municipal  traction  employes 
had  a  special  interest  were  involved,  even  in  a  minor  way,  this  block 
of  votes  might  hold  the  balance  of  power,  and  be  cast  in  such  a  way 
as  to  determine  the  policies  of  the  city  not  merely  with  respect  to  street 
railway  matters,  but  with  respect  to  other  matters  of  grave  importance. 
This  danger,  if  it  be  a  danger,  exists  today;  it  would  only  be  increased 
by  ihe  addition  of  another  large  block  of  employes  to  the  public  pay- 
rolls. It  is  well  known  that  certain  groups  of  public  employes  are  now 
banded  together  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  elections  and  legislation 
for  the  advancem^t  of  their  particular  interests.  Organizations  of 
firemen,  policemen  and  school  teach^  are  well  known  in  the  legislative 
halls  at  file  state  oapitol^  and  ^oididateB  for  congress  do  not  always 
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ignore  the  existence  of  the  letter-carrier  vote.  It  is  likely  that  the 
recent  doubling  of  the  electorate  in  New  York,  through  the  extension  of 

the  suffrage  to  women,  will  t€nd  to  neutralize  the  power  of  any  particular 
group  of  voters  so  that  New  York  might  be  able  in  the  future  safely 
to  absorb  into  the  body  of  the  electorate  twice  as  many  municipal 
employes  as  it  has  had  to  absorb  in  the  past.  Municipal  employes  are 
also  citizens  and  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  their  other  political  and 
civic  interests  would  be  completely  subordinated  to  the  demand  for 
organized  political  action  to  preserve  or  better  their  city  jobs.  Still, 
the  burden  rests  upon  the  proponents  of  municipal  operation  to  include 
in  their  program  all  practicable  measures  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the 
development  of  undue  pohtical  power  in  the  hands  of  organized  bodies 
of  public  ^ployes  having  for  their  chief  interest  the  grinding  of  their 
own  axes, 

(11)  Danger  that  public  operation  of  public  utilities  wiU  become 
unduly  burdensome  upon  the  taxpayers.  Under  public  own^rdxip  and 
operation  of  transit  lines  the  expenses  of  rendering  the  service  and  ihe 
interest  and  sinking  fund  charges  on  the  bonds  outstanding  would  have 
to  be  paid.  The  peoi^  ^o  ride  on  the  cars  like  low  fares  and  good 
service,  and  these  pe^^le  undoubtedly  ccmstitute  an  overwhelmmg  ma- 
jority of  the  voting  population.  If  ihe  fear  that  municipal  opmttion 
would  be  extravagant  proved  to  be  well  founded,  the  necessary  choice 
would  be  between  h^^er  rates  and  subsidies  out  of  taxes.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  patrons  of  the  tomsit  lines  should  insist  upon  lower 
fares,  a  double  burden  mi^t  thereby  be  thrown  upon  the  direct  tax- 
payers, namely,  the  burden  of  inefficiency  and  the  burden  of  service 
at  less  than  cost  Undoubtedly,  if  bonds  ate  issued  witiiin  tiie  debt 
limit  for  the  purchase  of  ihe  transit  lines,  ihe  taxpayers  will  have  to  be 
ultimately  responsible  for  interest  and  amortization  charges  on  the  capital 
invested  in  the  mimicipal  utility  plants.  A  public  hardship  might  result 
from  the  expansion  of  the  City's  funded  debt,  if  that  necessitated  an 
undue  curtailment  in  the  expenditures  for  other  improvements  vital  to 
the  welfare  of  the  City.  Also  an  undue  increase  in  the  tax  rate  might 
have  the  effect  of  compelling  retrenchment  in  other  branches  of  the 
City  government,  or  in  placing  too  heavy  a  burden  upon  the  direct 
taxpayers.  It  would  seem  that  under  normal  conditions  in  an  ordinary 
city  the  municipal  transit  lines  ought  to  be  made  self-sustaining.  In 
New  York,  however,  conditions  are  peculiar.  The  great  area  of  the 
city  and  its  immense  population,  with  the  long-continued  congestion  in 
the  tenement  diiiricts  of  Manhattan  and  portions  of  The  Bronx  and 
lower  Brooklyn,  have  induced  the  City  to  adopt  the  policy  of  giving 
support  out  of  taxation  for  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  a  system 
o{  uniform  low  fares.   While  the  possibility  that  municipal  ownership 
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and  operation  might  place  too  heavy  a  burden  upon  the  taxpayers  must 
be  given  consideration,  yet  it  is  clear  that  so  far  as  New  York  is 
concerned  the  die  is  cast,  and  unless  the  City  should  reverse  its  policy 
and  take  what  many  would  regard  as  a  fatal  step  backward,  it  must 
be  prepared  to  guarantee  the  cost  of  adequate  transit  service  at  low 
rates  by  special  forms  of  taxation  or  by  subsidies  from  the  public  treasury 
to  whatever  extent  may  prove  to  be  necessary,  whether  under  public  or 
under  private  ownership. 

(12)  Danger  of  over-extension  of  lines.  A  great  many  sbreet  rail* 
ways  in  different  cities  of  the  oountay  have  been  ovavbuilt,  dither  be- 
cause men  in  control  of  the  companies  had  private  landed  interests  in  out- 
lying sections,  or  because  other  persons  interested  in  the  development 
of  suburban  real  estate  were  able  to  bring  sufficient  pressure  to  secure 
the  extension  of  car  lines  in  advance  of  any  legitimate  public  need.  It 
is  feared  by  some  that  with  the  power  to  order  extensions  vested  in  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  or  some 
other  political  body,  the  clamor  for  street  railway  extensions  from  differ- 
ent outlying  sections  would  prove  to  be  irresistible,  and  that  as  a  result 
municipal  ownership  and  operation  would  founder  on  the  rock  of  pre- 
mature extension  and  over-development.  This  would  mean  not  only 
an  unnecessary  increase  in  the  capital  investment  and  the  fixed  charges 
resulting  therefrom,  but  also  in  excessive  operating  costs  on  account  of 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  and  rendering  service  on  non-paying  lines. 
This  involves  a  grave  question  of  public  policy,  but  the  fact  should  not 
be  overlooked  that  in  Great  Britain  where  most  of  the  large  cities  have 
municipalized  the  tramways,  this  danger  of  overbuilding  has  not 
amounted  to  anything.  In  fact,  if  we  were  to  heed  the  criticisms 
made  by  men  interested  in  continued  private  control  in  this  country^ 
we  should  have  to  conclude  that  British  municipalities  have  been  over- 
conservative  about  extensions. 

As  already  indicated,  the  conclusion  that  uninterrupted  urban  transit 
is  a  vital  necessity  and  Uiat  under  prevailing  conditions  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  expect  adequate  success  through  a  continuation  of  the  policy 
of  private  ownenAiip  and  operation,  points  directly  to  public  ownershq^ 
and  cperai&GSk  as  unavoidable.  Und^  these  conditions,  the  diflScuUies  in 
the  way  of  public  ownership  and  operation  are  to  be  analysed  and 
stated,  not  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging  or  preventing  the  adoption 
of  this  policy,  but  rather  as  the  first  step  in  devising  means  to  put  it 
into  e£fect.  llie  definite  f(»rmula1i<m  of  tiie  measures  necessary  to  make 
public  ownership  and  operation  of  transit  lines  in  New  Ywk  l^^ally, 
financially  and  politically  feasible  is  not  an  overnight  job. 
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KBXaBSAET  MBASUBBS  PRBPARATORT  FOB  MXTNIOPAIi  OWNBBSHIF  ASO 

OPERATION  IN  NEW  YORK 

Taking  up  in  order  the  several  obstacles  in  the  way  of  successful  public 
ownership  and  operation  in  New  York,  as  outlined  in  the  preceding 
division  of  this  statement,  we  suggest  the  following  means  of  overcoming 
them: 

(1)  The  absence  of  legal  aidharity  to  acquire  and  own  the  tranaU 
Une$  can  be  cured  by  legislatim.  At  leart  three  general  municipal  owner* 
ship  bills  were  introduced  in  the  le^^lature  at  tiie  1919  sesedon.  Of 
these  the  most  important  was  ihe  Fowl^  bill  originally  drafted  by  a 
committee  of  experts  for  the  organisation  of  mayors  and  other  officials 
of  tbe  cities  of  New  York  State,  and  subsequently  revised  by  a  com* 
mittee  of  the  City  Club.  This  bill  would  have  conferred  upon  the 
city  legal  authority  to  undertake  municipal  ownership  of  any  public 
utility  for  the  operation  of  which  a  franchise  is  required,  and  to  acquire 
the  property  of  existing  utilities  by  purchase  or  condemnation.  If 
enacted,  it  would  have  marked  a  most  important  step  in  the  historj'  of 
legislation  in  New  York,  and  would  have  definitely  recognized  municipal 
ownership  and  operation  as  a  policy  to  which  the  state  no  longer  had 
objections.  This  bill  passed  the  Senate  but  was  defeated  in  the  Assembly. 
The  enactment  of  permissive  legislation  granting  to  cities  the  bare  legal 
authority  to  acquire  and  own  public  utilities  is  a  relatively  simple 
problem.  The  real  difficulty  comes  in  the  drafting  of  legislation  pre- 
scribing the  methods  of  acquisition,  the  ways  of  paying  for  the  property, 
and  the  manner  of  c^^erathm  it. 

(2)  The  impracticability  of  building  a  complete  independent  com" 
peting  municipal  transit  system,  or  oj  effectively  threatening  to  do  so, 
cannot,  under  the  circumstances,  be  overcome.  It  would  be  possible, 
however,  for  the  City  to  acquire  a  fragment  of  the  existing  transit  lines, 
as,  for  example,  the  Third  Avenue  Railway  System,  or,  when  the  re- 
capture clause  of  the  subway  contracts  comes  into  effect,  one  of  the 
rapid  transit  units  therein  described,  and  on  the  basis  of  this  fragment 
enter  into  competition  with  the  other  hnes,  afterwards  gradually  extend- 
ing the  fragment  as  far  as  practicable,  so  as  to  make  it  a  formidable 
competitor.  This  is  the  pohcy  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  City  of 
San  Francisco.  Moreover,  the  city  might  be  able  to  strengthen  its 
position  through  the  development  of  mimicipal  bus  lines,  commencing 
with  the  acquisition  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Coach  system  and  extending 
the  lines  as  far  as  practicable  to  get  the  cream  of  the  traffic  away  from 
the  privately  owned  street  car  lines.  Such  a  plan  would  entail  a  con- 
siderable waste  of  capital,  but  not  by  any  means  so  great  a  waste  as 
would  be  involved  in  the  di^lication  of  the  surface  ot  mpd  traiudt 
car  lines. 
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(3)  The  impracticability  of  reaching  a  voluntary  agreement  with 
the  companies  which  would  enable  the  City  to  purchase  the  transit 
lines  at  a  reasonable  price  can  be  overcome,  if  at  all,  only  by  the  threat 
of  comq^etUion  or  by  the  refwal  of  the  local  and  state  authorities  to 
grant  any  concessions  to  the  companies  urdess  they  agree  to  a  fair  pur- 
chase price.  They  are  asking  relief  from  the  present  burdens  of  taxaticnai 
and  franchise  charges,  and  are  seeking  permission  to  increase  their  rates. 
They  should  not  be  given  the  relief  requested  or  be  permitted  to  continue 
to  operate  where  their  franchises  have  been  forfeited  or  become  for- 
feitabley  except  on  condition  that  they  surrmder  their  existing  rights 
and  claims^  so  far  as  they  are  inconsistent  with  good  public  policy, 
and  agree  to  a  reHB^tJement  of  their  relaticms  with  the  City,  based  upon 
the  ri^t  of  the  CSty  to  buy  them  out  at  a  fair  price  fixed  in  tibe  agree- 
ment cnr  at  a  price  to  be  find  in.a  fair  way  as  outlined  in  the  agreement 

(4)  The  inadequacy  of  the  present  cmdemmtim  law  and  procedure 
can  probably  be  overcome  by  the  formulation  and  adoption  of  legislation 
specially  adapted  to  the  condemnation  of  pubUc  utiUty  properties.  While 
it  is  not  clear  how  far  the  l^pidature  could  go  in  laymg  down  t^e  rules 
of  valuation,  a  law  could  be  so  framed  as  to  require  considmiticm  of 
certain  fundamaital  facts  in  the  valuation,  in  condemnaticm  imceedingB, 
of  property  already  devoted  to  public  s^vice  and  subject  to  tiie  burdens 
and  <fisabilities  under  which  public  utility  property  is  operated.  This 
would  at  least  cause  the  ccmdemnation  ccmmussionm  and  the  courts 
to  pause  before  making  exorbitant  awards,  such  as  have  been  more  or 
less  characteristic  of  condemnation  proceedings  in  the  past  where  strictly 
private  property  has  been  taken  for  pubUc  use,  and  would  put  the 
cities  upon  their  guard  by  calling  the  attention  of  their  legal  representa- 
tives to  lines  of  proof  and  argument  which  have  heretofore  been  much 
neglected  and  which  might  be  made  very  effective,  even  under  existing 
condemnation  rules.  The  right  to  acquire  the  transit  lines  by  condemna- 
tion was  one  of  the  features  of  the  Fowler  municipal  ownership  bilL 

(5)  The  constitutional  limitation  upon  the  City's  debt-incurring  power 
can  be  removed  by  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  either  raising  the 
debt  limit  for  all  purposes,  or  raising  it  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the 
issuance  of  bonds  for  the  acquisition  or  construction  of  municipal  utili- 
ties, or  entirely  excluding  utility  bonds  from  the  debt  limit.  It  is  prob- 
ably within  the  power  of  the  .legislature  under  the  present  constitution 
to  make  provision  for  the  issuance  of  pubhc  utility  bonds  secured  solely 
by  a  mortgage  upon  the  utility  prop^y  with  the  contingent  rig^t  to 
operate  it  under  a  franchise  in  case  of  default.  At  any  rate  sudi 
legblation  could  be  specifically  authoriised  by  a  constitutional  amend- 
msoL  Ftcivkkm  of  this  kind  have  been  inserted  in  the  coBSstitutioiia 
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of  Michigan  and  Ohio  in  reomt  years.  Forthennore,  the  plan  in  use 
in  the  state  of  Washington  by  wfaidi  public  utility  bonds  not  included 
witliin  the  ddMr  limit  of  the  (oties  may  be  issued  iqxm  the  secnirity  of  a 
special  fund  created  from  the  gross  earnings  of  a  munidpal  utility,  mi^ 
be  adopted  in  New  York  by  legislative  act.  Under  this  plan  the  City 
of  Seattle  took  over  on  March  31,  1919,  the  entire  local  street  railway 
system  of  the  Puget  Sound  Traction,  Light  and  Power  CJompany.  The 
purchase  price  of  $15,000,000  was  paid  in  these  utility  bonds  bearing 
interest  at  five  per  cent.  The  plan  was  sanctioned  by  the  highest  court 
of  the  State  of  Washington  in  a  decision  handed  down  March  5th,  1919. 
The  Washington  statute  contemplates  that  rates  shall  be  maintained  at 
a  point  where  the  utility  will  be  fully  self-sustaining,  but  the  Seattle 
ordinances  upheld  by  the  court  give  the  street  railway  bonds  a  first  lien 
upon  gross  earnings,  leaving  any  deficits  in  operating  expenses  to  be 
made  good  out  of  the  city's  general  fund. 

(6)  The  practical  financial  difficulty  involved  in  the  city's  paying  for 
the  existing  transit  lines  in  case  of  the  opposition  of  the  great  financial 
houses  could  perhaps  be  overcome  by  legislation  under  which  the  dty 
could  take  over  the,  equities  in  the  properties  subject  to  the  underlying^ 
bonds  now  outstanding.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  as  soon  as  the  countryj 
has  recovered  a  little  from  the  extraordinary  financial  strain  of  the  war, 
the  city  would  be  able  to  find  a  market  for  its  securities,  if  legal  diffi- 
culties w^  out  of  the  way,  by  selling  them  over  the  counter.  Certainly 
the  transit  companies  are  uqpoplilar  enough  in  New  York,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  municipal  ownerdiip  and  operation,  if  a  wise  plan  for  its  inaugura- 
tion were  ad^^yted,  would  be  attractive  eimiij^  to  the  g«nmd  pubUc  to 
make  the  failure  of  a  pcqmlar  loan  for  the  aeqoisttitm  of  the  traasifc  lines 
most  unlikely. 

(7)  The  inadequacy  of  the  City's  power  to  operate  transit  Unes  can 
readily  be  auercome  by  legislation.  The  Fowler  municipal  ownership 
bill  would  have  put  municipally  operated  utilities  under  the  control  of  the 

public  service  commissions  with  respect  to  accounting,  reports,  safety  of 
operation  and  non-discrimination  in  rates.  With  respect  to  most  other 

matters  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commissions  should  be  merely  cooperative 
and  advisory.  Certainly,  as  applied  to  New  York  transit  lines,  the 
Public  Service  Commission  could  not  properly  be  given  authority  to 
determine  matters  of  municipal  policy  as  between  the  car  riders  and  the 
taxpayers.  Where  a  municipality  in  operating  a  utility  renders  service 
outside  of  its  corporate  limits,  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such  service 
may  properly  be  controlled  by  a  state  commission,  where  not  fixed  by 
contracts  between  the  municipalities  concerned,  with  the  commission's 
approval  But  this  problem,  if  it  should  arise  at  all  in  connection  with 
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immicipal  trsamt  operation  by  the  City  of  New  York,  would  be  of 
minor  importance,  at  least  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

(8),  (9)  and  (10)  The  dangers  of  political  imU&rference,  the  handicap» 
of  civil  service  regulation  and  the  danger  that  mwiciptU  transit  employes 
tooiUd  do  harm  by  combining  for  political  or  personal  ends,  can  be  over- 
come or  minimized  by  wise  legislatioUy  and  can  he  effectively  overcome 
by  public  opinion  and  efficient  adwmistratum.  The  city  should  under- 
take the  municipalization  of  the  transit  system  in  a  broad  constructive 
spirit,  appealing  to  its  citizens  for  cooperation  in  the  furtherance  of  tiie 
public  welfare,  and  in  tiie  ^elofon^t  of  a  stnmg  and  effident  municipal 
democracy  in  accordance  with  .  tiie  awakened  spirit  of  liberty  and  re* 
sponsibility  incid^t  to  the  part  Ammca  has  played  in  the  World  War. 
The  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  effects  of  efficiency  or  in- 
e&iency  in  the  operatioa  of  local  toansit  lines  is  more  obvious  to  every 
citisai  &an  in  the  case  of  any  other  public  functi<m,  and  under  munic- 
^>al  operaticm  this  would  be  a  powerful  deterrent  to  inefficiracy.  A  plan 
diould  be  woiked  out  that  would  guarantee  to  the  employes  an  effective 
participation  in  the  adjustment  of  their  grievances.  The  principles  of 
organization,  collective  bargaining,  impartial  investigation  of  complaints 
and  full  publicity  dbould  be  woven  into  the  plan.  The  rights  of  the 
employes  to  just  compensation  and  reasonable  hours  and  conditions  of 
work  should  be  amply  guaranteed,  but  the  operation  of  the  transit  lines 
should  be  effectively  freed  from  the  menace  of  interruption  through 
strikes. 

(11)  The  danger  that  mumcipal  operation  might  become  unduly 
burdensome  to  the  taxpayers  can  be  overcome  by  a  proper  organization 
of  responsibility  for  operation  and  construction,  and  by  the  formulation 
and  adoption  of  a  comprehensive  municipal  program  in  which  transit  will 
play  an  important  role,  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  a  means  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  city  and  the  promotion  of  its  welfare.  The  transit 
system  of  a  city  should  be  treated  as  a  whole  and  its  extension  and  de- 
velopment should  be  dictated  by  considerations  fundamental  to  the  city 
plan.  Local  transit  is  now  recognized  as  being  one  of  the  most  powerful 
socializing  agencies  which  the  city  has  at  its  command.  Any  effective 
city  planning  in  the  true  sense  of  that  term  is  largely  dependent  upon  it. 
If  under  municipal  operation  the  transit  service  as  a  whole  should  fail 
to  be  self-sustaining  at  the  rates  of  fare  deemed  to  be  most  conducive  to 
the  general  use  of  the  service,  it  would  be  no  injustice  upon  the  business 
mm  and  land  owners  who  receive  great  benefits  from  street  railway 
transportation,  eyea  where  they  seldom  us^  it  Uiemselves,  to  have  the 
necessary  excess  cost  paid  out  of  taxes. 

(12)  The  danger  that  under  municipal  ownership  private  and  selfish 
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ifiterests  might  dictate  the  extension  of  stn^t  ear  lines  to  the  detriment 
of  tft6  general  pubKc  could  be  overcome  by  tiie  tM^mion  of  transit  de* 
vdopment  as  a  vital  part  of  a  wed  coSfdisMlted  comfpreKentwe  plan  for 
tfte  develojpment  of  thedtyas  a  whole.  An  extsoBum  of  street  car  Imes, 
whether  under  public  or  private  ownership,  oo^^t  not  to  be  detennioed 
exclusively  upon  the  basis  of  the  abiUty  of  each  particular  extenmon  to 
earn  its  own  living.  Moreover,  any  tmimxsy  toward  the  over-extenmon 
of  car  Imes  would  probably  be  corrected  by  the  adopticm  of  a  plan  te- 
quiring  that  the  cost  of  all  new  lines  petitioned  for  by  the  reridents  of 
the  districts  which  they  would  serve  should  be  paid  by  special  asseas- 
ments  on  the  property  benefited.  The  theory  of  assessmrats  for  benefits 
might  even  be  carried  to  the  point  of  requiring  operating  deficits  on  out- 
lying lines,  where  the  traffic  is  thin,  to  be  made  up  by  a  special  tax  upon 
the  real  estate  in  the  districts  served. 

Diuing  the  past  year  municipal  ownership  as  an  unwelcome  but  neces- 
sary way  out  of  the  existing  street  railway  tangle  has  found  prominent 
advocates  even  in  the  ranks  of  the  American  Electric  Railway  Associa- 
tion. But  street  railway  presidents,  managers,  attorneys  and  bankers 
rally  to  the  side  of  private  ownership  and  operation  except  in  a  few  of 
the  most  desperate  cases.  No  matter  what  the  true  interests  of  the 
investors  may  be,  they  have  practically  no  voice  except  through  the 
group  of  men  whose  power,  prest^,  salaries  and  opportunities  for  profit 
depend  mamly  upon  the  contmuation  of  private  management.  We  see 
tlie  same  thing  on  a  smaller  scale  in  public  life  whenever  an  attempt 
38  made  to"  abolish  an  office  or  a  commission  that  has  outlived  its 
tisefulness.  The  judgment  of  the  incumbent  as  to  the  need  for  the 
contanuaticm  of  the  office  has  to  be  heavily  discounted.  In  like  mamier, 
very  litUe  wei|^t  can  be  given- to  the  cfpAmm  on  municipal  ownership 
of  lawyers,  bwakers  and  eaceeutives  whose  {msperity  is  fed  upon  jnivate 
oo^beol  13ie  salaries  of  street  raihray  i^esidente  are  seldom 
of  the  financial  dktoess  of  tbe  companies,  and  as  f «r  the  lawym'  fees 
and  the  bankers'  commisdons,  they  swdl  In  invene  proportion  to  tiiie 
security  and  prosperity  of  the  investors. 

The  legal  and  financial  obstacles  ttiat  have  been  placed  in  the  way 
of  the  adoption  of  municipal  ownerdiq>  and  operation  of  public  utilities 
in  New  York  are  great,  but  not  insuperable.  Most  of  tihem  could  be 
overcome  with  comparative  ease  if  once  those  wiio  fcmnulate  and  ad- 
minister legislation  were  heartily  united  in  an  effort  to  promote  the 
adoption  of  mimicipal  ownership  as  a  definite  and  comprdiaudve  policy. 
As  to  the  inherent  administrative  and  political  difficulties,  we  can  only 
say  that  municipal  government  is  already  charged  with  functions  so  vital 
to  the  life,  health,  morals  and  prosperity  of  those  who  live  in  urban 
communities,  that  inefficiency,  extravagance  and  narrow  partisanship 
cannot  be  permanently  tolerated.   The  dangers  that  confront  municipal 
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operation  along  these  lines  are  already  present  in  the  administration  of 
other  municipal  fimctions,  and  must  be  overcome.  Otherwise,  democ- 
racy as  applied  to  cities  will  prove  a  disastrous  failure.  This  is  not 
the  time  and  New  York  is  not  the  place  to  admit  such  a  result.  The 
present  transit  crisis  is  a  grave  menace  to  the  city's  future.  We  pnifMM 
the  formulation  and  persistent  advocacy  of  a  transit  program  having 
for  its  end  the  complete  mtmicipalizatkm  (d  all  ra|»d  transit 
ear  and  bus  line  aerviees  in  New  York. 
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♦This  discussion  was  first  prepared  by  Mr.  Wilcox  and  then  submitted  to  others 
for  criticism  and  suggestion.  It  has  been  revised  in  the  light  of  suggestions  received 
and  events  that  have  recently  taken  place.  The  signers  other  than  Mr.  Wilcox 
have  consented  to  join  him  in  giving  the  pamphlet  publicity  as  a  basis  public 
discussion  and  appropriate  action.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from  any  one  oi  lim 
signers  or  by  addressing  Mr.  Wilcox  at  73  Gleane  Street,  Elmhurst,  L.  I. 
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POSTSCRIPT 


Mr.  J.  M.  Budish  and  Mr.  Abraham  Lefkowitz,  on  behalf  of  tiicm- 

selves  and  their  associates  in  the  labor  movement,  in  order  to  avoid  any 
possible  misinterpretation  of  their  position  with  respect  to  the  foregoing 
discussion,  desire  to  have  three  points  made  clear: 

1.  If  the  language  used  in  this  paoqrfilet  should  be  interpreted  as 
inferring  that  the  wages  paid  to  the  teansit  employes  are  now  too  hi^, 
they  wish  to  register  their  emphatic  dissrai.  They  state  that  the  prevail- 
ing rate  for  organized  labor  in  New  YoA  CSty  at  the  pnemt  time  »  from 
85  cents  to  $1.00  per  hour,  with  an  eight-hour  day  and  a  half  holiday  on 
Saturday,  and  that  the  wages  now  received  by  tran^  employes  are  not 
more  than  two-thirds  of  this  amount. 

2.  If  the  l«^"p»ftcft  used  in  this  pamphlet  should  be  interpreted  as 
advocating  the  prdiibituHi  of  strikes  in  traaq>ortation  service,  they 
wish  to  e^qmaa  iheir  am|)hatic  dissent.  They  agree  that  strikes  diould 
be  prevmted  by  removing  the  conditions  thi^  lead  to  them,  and  are  in 
accord  witli  the  suggestiims  made  in  thk  pan^dilet  for  the  removal  «r 
elimination  of  such  conditions. 

3.  AflSnni^vely,  they  believe  that  efficiency  in  public  operation  of 
transit  lines  and  tto  prevention  of  strikes  or  serious  differences  will  be 
{fftanoted  the  reoognitiim  of  the  ngbt  of  the  empk>ye8  to  participate 
in  the  management.  ^*  W. 
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